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Congress 


Aid Bill 


Kennedy Loses in House: 


Coalition Vote Kills 
Reform of NLRB 


_A major Administration reorganization plan, designed to speed 
up the processes of the National Labor Relations Board, has been 
killed by the House on a rollcall vote of 231 to 179. 

’ A coalition of Republicans and southern conservative Democrats 
overrode the recommendations of the House Government Opera- 


tions Committee, which on June? 


26 reported the reorganization plan 
after turning down by a straight 
party-line vote a motion to dis- 
approve it. 

The shift of southern Democrats 
to reflect Republican opposition to 
the plan, led by GOP Floor Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.), was in 
sharp contrast to the committee 
vote. Seven southern Democrats 
who are members of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee did not 
register Opposition in the vote held 
after committee hearings. 

The reorganization plan, which 
was scheduled to go into effect July 
24 unless vetoed by either house of 
Congress, would have allowed hear- 
ings on NLRB complaints of un- 
fair labor practices to be delegated 
to a panel of board members, a 
single board member or a trial ex- 
aminer, with the full board having 
discretion to grant review. 

The AFL-CIO strongly backed 
the reorganization, pointing out 
that the long delays caused when 
the full board was compelled to 
grant extensive review of trial ex- 
aminers’ recommendations had the 
frequent effect of frustrating rather 
than merely postponing an equi- 
table enforcement of the labor rela- 
tions. law. 

AFE-CIO Associate General 
Counsel Thomas E. Harris em- 
phasized before congressional 
committees that in 1960 the av- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


UAW Plans 


Suits on 
Runaways 


Detroit—The Auto Workers 
announced it has under study “a 
number of cases” of plant re- 
locations, “with an eye toward 
the filing of legal actions to ensure 
workers’ right to transfer.” 


The UAW action stems from’ 


a recent federal court ruling that 
union-won seniority rights be- 
come “vested” in the job and that 
a Detroit company moving to Ten- 
nessee must offer jobs at the new 
plant to its current workers. 


The UAW said it is planning 
to file similar suits against three 
firms which are shutting down 
plants in this city’s West Side 
and moving to southern loca- 
tions. They are Lyon, Inc., Scott 
Valve Manufacturing Co. and 
Detroit Gasket. and Manufactur- 
ing Co. UAW Local 174 repre- 
sents employes of Lyon and 
Scott Valve; Local 608 represents 
Detroit Gasket employes. 


Douglas Fraser, co-director of 
the UAW’s West Side area, said he 


(Continued on page 2) 


DO-IT-YOURSELF credit computer which can be carried in the 
pocket and which gives the true interest rate on time purchases and 


loans is demonstrated by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.). 


Douglas 


is sponsor of a “truth-in-lending” bill which would require each 
seller or lender to disclose to buyers the true interest charged in all 


transactions. (See story, Page 2) 


Action Program Adopted: 


Mississippi Labor 
Votes Political Levy 


Jackson, Miss.—A special convention of the Mississippi State 
AFL-CIO has voted a per capita assessment of $1.50 a year to build 
labor’s potitical and legislative strength in the state, 

With 50,000 AFL-CIO members, labor’s goal is to build a voting 
strength of between 70,000 and 90,000, including families of union 


members, by the time of the 1963 
state elections. 


In past elections, the State AFL- 


{ClO declared, labor’s turnout at 


Douglas Warns Reserve Board 
Interest Hike Can ‘Choke’ Recovery 


The decision on whether the revival from the recession) will be choked off or whether idle man- 


power and plant will be put to work rests with the Federal Reserve Board, Sen. Paul H. Douglas. 


(D-Ill.) told the Senate. 


In face of overriding evidence of “an extremely high volume of unemployment and a large propor- 
tion of idle capacity,” Douglas said, the need is to lower long-term 


interest rates. The problem, he 


stressed, is not inflation but a failure® 


© utilize existing resources. 


Douglas gave the Senate a de- 
tailed breakdown of the extent 
of unemployment, demonstrating 
that joblessness.“is even more 
serious than commonly believed” 
because government statistics un- 
derstate the situation. In June 
1960, he declared, the unemploy- 
ment rate was actually 11.3 per- 
cent rather than the 7.5 percent 
commonly used. 


On plant capacity, the Illinois 
Democrat cited figures to show that 


measuring by the most rigid stand- 
ards “there is at least 10 to 14 per- 
cent of idle and unused” manu- 
facturing capacity. 

In face of these facts, Douglas 
said, “the choice is squarely up to 
the FRB. If, as output increases 
slightly the board again takes fright 
as it did in 1958-59, and again re- 
stricts the credit supply so as to 
raise interest rates, it will once 
more help to choke off a revival 
and keep unemployment unduly 
high.” 

“I believe the conscience of the 


country is aroused and cannot 
again permit the reserve board 
and the financial world to use 
an abnormally high ratio of un- 
employment and idle capital as 
a built-in stabilizer,” he said. 


He added that the business com- 
munity has a direct stake in the 
situation, for even if it is “not great- 
ly interested in relieving unemploy- 
ment, then a hard-headed concern 
for their own self-interest should 
make them want to expand output.” 

In analyzing the extent of un- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


the polls has been less than 12,000 
votes. 


Delegates overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the earmarked assessment 
after hearing a blunt report from 
the state federation’s executive 
board that anti-union big business 
groups have used their power to 
impose severe restrictions on un- 
ions and have kept the state’s per 
capita earnings at the lowest level 
in the country. 

The special funds will be used to 
finance a poll tax registration drive, 
political education programs, a get- 
out-the-vote drive, a statewide pub- 
lic relations campaign to back up 
the federation’s legislative program 
and an expanded lobbying program 
during sessions of the legislature. 

Fourteen district offices will be 
established as operation centers for 
the political action program. 

A resolution adopted by the con- 
vention declared that Mississippi “is 
at the bottom of the ladder in prac- 
tically every field of economic en- 
deavor. . . . Labor’s program of 
legislative action should be a pro- 
gram of progress for all Mississip- 
pians.” 

State AFL-CIO Pres. Claude 


(Continued on Page 6) 


| Asks House 


To Reverse 


Rules Bloc 


Pres. Kennedy has personally 
urged the House to override the 
action of its Rules Committee 
and bring the federal aid-to-edu- 
cation measure to the House floor 
for a vote. 


The school-aid bill, he told 
his press conference a day after 
the Rules Committee voted to 
table indefinitely a trio of bills 
on education, is “probably the most 
important piece of domestic legis- 
lation” at the moment. 

Kennedy’s call to use all pos- 
sible procedures to bypass the 
Rules Committee and bring the 
measure to a floor vote climaxed 
weeks of intricate maneuvering 
in the House by school aid op- 
ponents after the Senate had 
passed, 49 to 34, a $2.5 billion 
aid bill following two weeks of 
intensive debate. The Senate 
turned back major threats to the 
measure in the form of racial, 
religious and procedural amend- 
ments, 

A similar bill was reported fav- 
orably by the House Education 
Committee, along with a measure 
to extend the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and broaden it to cover 
aid in specific areas to non-public 
schools. The House group also ap- 
proved a bill for scholarships and 
loans for higher education. 

Opponents of school aid and 
those who wanted federal funds 
used for parochial school aid in- 
sisted that the Rules Committee 
act on all three measures at the 
same time. 

When the bills reached the com- 
mittee all three were tabled by a 
vote of 8 to 7, with the seven- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Dominican 
Trade Union 
Training Set 


A training program for young 
Dominican trade unionists in exile 
—designed to lay the base for a 
free labor movement in the Domin- 
ican Republic—has been announced 
by the AFL-CIO. 


A group of eight Dominican 
workers, all young and all under 
exile during the last two years of 
the regime of the late Gen. 
Rafael Trujillo, has arrived in 
Puerto Rico to undergo training 
at the Labor Relations Institute 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 

The curriculum at the institute, 
as announced by AFL-CIO Inter- 
American Rep. Serafino Romualdi, 
will include organizing and all other 
phases of modern trade union tech- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 22, 1961 


Ss 


THIS TRAIN could have been derailed if a locomotive fireman 
‘(engineer’s helper) hadn’t spotted heavy debris dangerously near 
the tracks. This on-the-scene photo from Milwaukee was exhibited 
to the Presidential Railroad Commission to illustrate the need for a 


safety lookout on the left side of 
“blind” to the engineer. 


a locomotive—the side which is 


UAW to File New Suits 
In Job Transfer Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 


hoped these companies would, in 
light of the court decision, recog- 
nize their employes’ moral and 
legal right to their jobs. 

“When a man has invested the 
productive years of his life in a 
company,” Fraser added, “he de- 
serves a better reward than being 
cast aside in the company’s flight 
to a low-wage area.” 

U.S. District Judge Fred W. 
Kaess wrote in his decision on the 
Gemmer Manufacturing Co., a di- 
vision of Ross Gear and Tool Co., 
that the company “has an obliga- 
tion and duty to rehire on the basis 
of seniority those employes laid off 
in Detroit when that plant’s opera- 
tions are removed to Lebanon, 
Tenn.” 

The Lyon company, which makes 
stainless steel wheel covers and has 
been in Detroit since 1930, has be- 
gun moving presses and other ma- 
chinery to a new plant in Grenada, 
Miss., the UAW said. 

The union said Lyon notified its 
400 seniority workers it “agreed to 
give first opportunity for jobs in the 
new plant to people of that com- 
munity in exchange for certain tax 
considerations.” This means, the 
UAW added, no local taxes for the 
first five years and low taxes there- 
after. 

The Lyon workers average 43 
years of age. The union said 
some 150 of the 400 workers with 
15 years or less in seniority, have 
been laid off. 

The UAW has had contractual 
relations with Lyon since 1942. The 
present pact runs out Oct. 1, al- 
though the move southward re- 
portedly may be completed by mid- 
August. 

The UAW after announcing its 
plan of legal action against Lyon, 
accused company president George 
A. Lyon, Jr., of responding with a 
public relations statement “to gloss 
over the company’s callous evasion 
of its responsibilities.” Lyon had 
been quoted as saying “only a part” 
of the plant would move to Missis- 
sippi to make room for “even more 
jobs”—‘“as many as 1,000 in De- 
troit.” 

Fraser said there were only 
eight persons under the UAW 
contract working on the “part” of 


The Scott Valve firm, which has 
had a contract with the UAW for 
24 years, has nearly completed its 
move to Blythesville, Ark. The plant 
was built by the city and will be 
occupied by Scott Valve rent-free 
for 10 years, the union said. The 
UAW pact expired May 31, with 
the company refusing to negotiate 
thereafter, the union said. r; 
The 140 seniority workers at 
Scott Valve average 50 years of age 
and 25 years or more in seniority. 
The Detroit Gasket firm has been 
moving out over a two-year pe- 
riod to Newport, Tenn., the UAW 
said. The firm once employed 900 
workers but only a few seniority 
workers, all with 35 years or more 
in service, remain. The UAW pact 


AFL-CIO Asks Passage: 


senators. 

“The great merit of this bill,” 
the semantic confusion over: costs 
in the consumer credit market. 

“It will provide the individual 
with a clear understanding of what 
costs he is undertaking when he 
obtains credit and it will, through 
the uniform statement of charges in 
terms of annual rate, make it possi- 
bie for him and stimulate him to 
distinguish between the various of- 
fers on the basis of their cost. 

“This, in turn, should make 
the credit industry more competi- 
tive, bring down the cost of 
credit and release funds for the 
purchase of other goods and serv- 
ices of actual value to the indi- 
vidual,” he said. 


The bill would require sellers and 
lenders to spell out total finance 
charges and annual interest rates. 
It was endorsed by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council at its meeting 
last winter. 

‘Badly Needed’ 

Biemiller recalled for the sub- 
committee the fact that union mem- 
bers “are among the most frequent 
users of installment credit,” and 
noted that while the bill applies to 
all consumer credit, it is among 
installment buyers that it “is most 
badly needed.” 


Personal bankruptcies, he said, 
have risen nearly 300 percent in 
the last decade as the use of 
credit expanded, and “almost all 
were filed by wage-earners and 
resulted from “overcommitments 
on time-buying.” 

“The main reasons why con- 
sumers have so little comprehension 
of what their credit is costing them,” 
Biemiller asserted, “have been well 
developed in previous testimony. In 
the first place, there is often no 
specific disclosure of the finance 
charge in the agreement the indi- 
vidual signs. 

“Secondly, there is a wide variety 
of types of rate quotations for the 
consumer to deal with. The rate on 


expires Oct. 31. i 


and Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. 


Kefauver is chairman of the 


Trust-Busters Seek 
To Jail Price Fixers 


Two congressional trust-busters—Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 


bills imposing mandatory jail sentences for criminal price-fixing and 
sharply raising maximum fines for violations of anti-trust laws. 


his mortgage is stated in terms of 


Y.) have introduced a series of 


Senate Anti-Trust subcommittee 


which recently probed the electrical 
equipment -industry’s price-fixing 
conspiracy. Celler is chairman of 
both the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee and its Anti-Trust subcommittee. 

The Kefauver-Celler bills would: 

@ Subject an officer or director 
of a company who “winks” at vio- 
lations of the anti-trust law to the 
same penalty as if he personally had 
violated the law. 

@ Raise the. penalty for price- 
fixing or illegal allocation of 
markets from the present $50,000 
maximum to a fine of up to $500,- 
000 for a corporation and a penalty 
of up to $100,000 fine for an indi- 
vidual, coupled with a mandatory 
jail sentence of up to one year. 

@ Increase the maximum fine for 
other anti-trust violations from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. For a second vio- 
lation within 10 years, the maximum 
penalty would be raised to $500,- 
000 for a corporation and $100,000 
plus a jail sentence for an individual. 

@ Require that companies which 
have quoted identical prices on bids 
to government agencies on pur- 


the plant to remain in Detroit. 


chases of $10,000 or more submit 


with each subsequent bid for a two- 
year period an affidavit certifying 
that the prices quoted were deter- 
mined “without collusion, agree- 
ment or exchange of information” 
with other companies. 

@ Raise the penalty under the 
Clayton Act for corporate officers 
who authorize anti-trust violations 
from the present $5,000 maximum 
to a maximum of $100,000 for a 
first offense and $100,000 plus a 
jail sentence for a second offense 
within 10 years. 

Kefauver and Celler said the 
bills are aimed at correcting a 
dual weakness of the anti-trust 
laws—penalties which are in- 
adequate to deter companies from 
violating the law and the fact 
that corporate executives can, 
with impunity, “wink at criminal 
anti-trust violations going on right 
under their noses.” 


The proposed legislation, they 
said, “provides a long step towards 


By Gervase N. Love | 


‘Truth-in-Lending’ Urged 
As Protection for Consumer 


It is high time that borrowers and buyers on time “be let in on the secret of how much any givea 
credit commitment is going to cost,” AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiiler declared ig 
endorsing the “truth-in-lending” bill sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) and 20 other 


he told a Senate Banking subcommittee, “is that it will eliminate, 


d- 
vy 
true annual interest. The interest on | 
his savings account is in true annu- 


al interest. But let him apply to an 
automobile dealer, the rate is so 
many dollars per $100 of the face 
amount of the loan. This is in no 
way comparable to the annual in- 
terest rate statements on the mort- 
gage or the savings account, even 
though it sounds something the 
same. ... 

“You would be surprised at 
how few people understand the 
relation of a monthly rate to an 
annual rate. Some people think 
3 percent a month is the same as 
3 percent a year.” 

Biemiller maintained “there is 
simply no excuse for a buyer not to 
be told the cost of his purchase,” 
including interest as so-called sery- 
ice charges for credit. 

Has ‘Right to Know’ 

“He has a right to know,” the 
AFL-CIO spokesman said; “and he 
has a right to be told in terms he 
can understand and easily compare 
with the cost of credit from any 
other source. That’s the heart of 
the matter, and that’s the heart of 
this bill.” 

Biemiller testified soon ‘after the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers strongly endorsed the bill 
and hailed it as a curb on excessive 
credit “by making purchasers more 
aware of installment-buying costs. 
James Tobin, a member of the 
council, told the subcommittee that 
the bill’s chief contribution would 
be to make credit buying “more 
timely,” and not to reduce it. Full 
disclosure of the costs, he said, 


would induce consumers to buy on 


Powell, Jr. (D-N. Y.), chairman 


time when interests costs are low, 
as during a recession, and to delay 
purchases when they are high, as 
during a boom. 

Like Biemiller, he declared there 
is “widespread” lack of awareness 
of credit among consumers, and 
said it is important that buyers have 
a “yardstick” for the accurate and 
wise measurement of its costs. 


Chairman William McChesney 
‘Martin, Jr., chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board who in a 
previous appearance confessed 
he was baffled by the intricacies 
of consumer credit costs, declared 
that informing installment buyers 
of financing costs is “a commen- 
dable social and economic ob- 
jective.” 


However, he protested the Doug- 
las bill’s provision for administra- 
tion by the FRB. This is outside the 
board’s operating area, which he 
said is to promote economic sta- 
bility by influencing banking re- 
serves. 

Edward J. Frey, president of the 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., appearing on behalf 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S., said that improved under- 
standing of credit terms “is bene- 
ficial to both parties.” 

However, he maintained, “regula- 
tion of credit logically belongs with 
the states.” Enactment of the Doug- 
las bill, he declared, would be a 
step toward turning the FBI into a 
“national police force” because it 
would be involved in any wilful 
violation. 


Haggerty Raps Powell 
Situs Picketing Stand 


Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. has protested a declaration by Rep. Adam Clayton 


of the House Labor Committee, 


that the situs picketing bill will not be reported “until the building 
trades unions start practicing common equality for black workers.” 


Powell also 
hearings on a bill to prohibit the 
spending of federal funds for ap- 
prentice training programs in which 
discrimination is practiced. 

Haggerty said Powell’s proposed 
action on the situs picketing bill 
would “substitute autocracy for 
democracy” and block the legisla- 
tive processes. 

Denying any systematic dis- 
crimination in building trades 
unions, Haggerty said he had 
“personally contributed to the 
successful passage” of anti-bias 
legislation in all its forms, includ- 
ing the training of apprentices. 

Not a single international BCTD 
union, either by constitutional pro- 
visions or national policy, refuses 
to admit qualified Negro members, 
Haggerty asserted. Local unions 
which exclude Negroes, he said, are 
doing so in violation of internation- 
al union policy and integration has 
progressed “far more rapidly” in the 
trade union field than at the official 
level. 

In a speech to the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Powell said he in- 
tends to “do everything in my 
power” to prevent legislation favor- 
able to building trades unions, such 
as the situs picketing bill, from 


preventing such calculated ignor- 
ance.” 


comine out of committee “untii 
these unions get in step with 


announced early® 


democracy.” He named seven ut 
ions specifically. 

Haggerty said Powells state- 
ment was “not in accord with the 
facts.” It was “exactly the oppo 
site,’ he said, of two previous 
Powell statements to Haggerty 
and the BCTD in March and 
June of this year. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
said his department hereafter will 
require specific anti-discrimination 
agreements in apprenticeship pro- 
grams of government contractors. 
It has long followed a policy, he 
said, of not registering programs 
with discriminatory provisions. 


Flight Engineers 


Lose United Suit 


The U.S. Court of Appeals has 
refused to upset a National Media- 
tion Board election on United Ait 
Lines in which the Air Line Pilots 
won bargaining rights for all flight 
deck personnel including present 
members of the Flight Engineers. 
A spokesman for the Flight Engt 
neers said an appeal would be taken 
to the Supreme Court. 

Establishment of a single bargain- 
ing unit had been challenged by 
the Flight Engineers and sparked 
walkouts by members of the unio 


on seven other airlines. 
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Discharges Threatened: 


Royal York Strikers 
Ask to Sue Big Hotel 


Toronto, Ont.—Striking Royal 


York Hotel employes are asking ; 


permission to sue the hotel for unfair labor practices after manage- 
ment threatened to fire any striker not willing to return to work 


within a specified period. 


The striking Hotel & Club Employes local has filed an applica-|{ 


tion with the Ontario Labor Rela-© 


tions Board, citing the Labor Act 
which forbids management to pe- 
nalize employes who go on strike. 

The hotel ultimatum was con- 
tained in two registered letters 
sent to each of more than 900 
strikers. It warned that they must 
reply they were ready to return 
to work or have no intention of 
going back to the hotel, which 
was struck Apr. 24. Those not 
prepared to return were told they 
would be fired. 

The hotel claims 500 employes 
have signed forms saying they want 
to return to work. No date has 
been set for rehiring. 

The ultimatum prompted the first 
negotiations since the strike began 
when. the union asked the Ontario 
Labor Dept. to mediate. The union 
withheld its application for consent 


Office Union Names 
Rights Committee 


The executive board of the Office 
Workers has set up a Civil Rights 
Committee composed of Sec.-Treas. 
J. Howard Hicks and Vice Pres. Ed- 
ward Springman and has charged it 
with implementing the civil rights 
statement adopted by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council at its February 


meeting. 


to prosecute until the negotiations | j 


collapsed. 


A hotel offer, described by union 
“unconditional surren- | § 
by the strikers if. accepted, | ; 


leaders as 
der” 
was unanimously rejected by a jeer- 


ing meeting of 650 union members. | ; 


The hotel proposed that strik- 
ers return to work as jobs be- 
come available. Its proposal also 
scrapped seniority clauses, want- 
ed 250 persons removed from the 
scope of the agreement and had 
the hotel collecting 10 cents per 
member if the checkoff of dues 
was to continue. 

Although the hotel had issued its 
own press release detailing the pro- 
posal, it refused to continue talks 
with the union because reporters 
had been permitted to attend the 
meeting that rejected the offer. 

The hotel, scene of the founding 
convention of the Canadian Labor 
Congress and the site for many 
international union conventions, has 
hired more than 900 strikebreakers 
to try to beat the walkout. 

However, the Musicians have 
silenced the hotel bands by re- 
fusing to negotiate agreements 
until the strike ends. Bands are 
also forbidden to sign contracts 
to play for wedding receptions 
and other affairs. 


Laundry Union Drops 


Negotiations on Merger 


The Laundry & Dry Cleaning Union announced it is working 
with AFL-CIO Director of Organization John W. Livingston to 
set up an organizing drive to bring into membership locals of the 
Jaundry union ousted by the AFL-CIO. 

The organizing drive was mapped after AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany told the executive board to‘ 
terminate all merger negotiations 
with leaders of the ousted union 
and to plan a campaign to bring 
in those locals of the expelled group 
interested in honest trade unionism. 

Pres. Winfield S. Chasmar and 
Sec.-Treas. Sam H. Begler of the 
laundry union reported to Meany 


Douglas Says 
Interest Hike 
Can Cut Jobs 


(Continued from Page 1) 
employment, Douglas pointed 
out “two inadequacies” in the 
present method which tend to 
“understate the actual percentage 
of unemployment.” 

The first is that the Census 
Bureau’s sample of 35,000. families 
includes many self-employed and 
Unpaid workers in family enter- 
prises who rarely can be listed as 
unemployed. Eliminating this group 
from the overall work force and 
adjusting the Census Bureau sample 
would have brought the percentage 
of unemployed-—not corrected for 
Seasonal factors—to 8.9 percent in 
June, instead of 7.5 percent. 

The second factor is the under- 
Statement of part-time work or “in- 
voluntary unemployment.” Correct- 
Ing the statistics for this factor 
would add 2.4 percent more to the 
fate of unemployment for June, 
bringing the total to 11.3 percent. 

Giving due weight to these two 
factors, Douglas said, it can be seen 
“that the total proportion of time 
lost during this last winter by those 
who sought wage and salaried labor 
Was 11 percent or more and that in 
May it was approximately 10 per- 
cent ard in June 11.3 percent.” 


that the ousted union—expelled in 
1957 because it was dominated by 
corrupt elements—had not met the 
merger requirements laid down by 
the AFL-CIO. 


“I have never and do not now 
approve the readmission of the 
Laundry Workers to the AFL- 
CIO group so long as the ex- 
pelled group remains under the 
domination of ‘corrupt elements,” 
Meany told the union’s executive 
board. 

“I do not believe that there has 
been any significant change in the 
picture, as far as that organization 
is concerned, since its explusion.” 

The AFL-CIO union was char- 
tered by the federation after the 
1957 expulsion. 


SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX theme featured entry of Coastal Bend Labor Council in old-fashioned 
Fourth of July Celebration Parade in Corpus Christi, Tex. Riding in jeep are Clayton Story, Steel- 
workers Local 5022; Bruce McCool, Operating Engineers Local 450; Bill Darby of Local 278, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and secretary of the council; J. E. Shelton, Carpenters Lo- 
cal 1423; H. H. McCool, Operating Engineers Local 450 and treasurer of the council; Council 
Pres. Oscar H. Reyna, a member of Steelworkers Local 4813. The minute men, sons of union 
members, are (left to right) Johnny Prezas, Louis Oliveiro and Ralph Galvan. 


tion: 

Retirement Age: Under the 1961 
amendments, men may choose to 
retire at age 62 just as women have 
been able to do since 1956. 


Earlier retirement than the 
normal age 65, however, means 
a reduction in benefits. The 
amount of reduction is five-ninths 
of 1 percent for each month a 
benefit will be paid before reach- 
ing 65. This works out so that 
a man who takes his benefits at 
62 will get 80 percent of the 
monthly benefit he would have 
been paid had he waited until he 
reached 65. 


For a worker whose average 
yearly earnings has been the top 
$4,800 since 1950 retirement at 
62 will bring a monthly benefit of 
$101.60; at 63 will bring $110.10; 
at 64 $118.60 and at 65 the max- 
imum of $127. 

There is no reduction in the num- 
ber of quarters of credit needed to 
make a worker eligible. Thus if 
a worker needed 13 quarters to re- 
tire at age 65 he will still need 13 
quarters to retire at age 62. 

Higher Benefits for Aged Wid- 
ows: Most women receiving bene- 
fits as aged widows will receive an 


Basic Contract Needs 


Given By Auto Workers 


Detroit—Major auto manufacturers can help solve the human 
problems of their workers without raising prices and without con- 
tributing to inflation, the Auto Workers have told the auto makers. 


At Ford and General Motors, 
entation of contract proposals an 


the UAW has completed its pres- 
d the companies have begun their 


own presentations. At Chrysler and 
American Motors, the union is 
near completion of its proposals. 


The UAW said it has present- 
ed each manufacturer with a set 
of alternative proposals on job 
security and wage structure and 
invited them to come forward 
with proposals of their own. Ford 
and General Motors charged the 
UAW’s program was “inflation- 
ary.” 

Among the proposals offered GM 
was One which would set a new 
formula for wage rates. The union 


asked GM to transfer 17 cents an 
hour, currently received by mem- 
bers under a cost-of-living “escala- 
tor,’ to base wages. It also sug- 
gested a formula boosting the pres- 
ent annual improvement factor 
raise to approximately 9 cents an 
hour, or from the present 2.5 per- 
cent to 3.4 percent. 

Wage rates in the auto industry 
have failed to keep pace with in- 
creases in worker productivity, the 
union maintained. Auto workers’ 
wages are 81 cents an hour less 
than the rise in the productivity 
rate since 1940, it said. 
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New Social Security Amendments 
Raise Benefits, Lase Eligibility 


Major changes have been made in the social security system through enactment by Congress of 
the Kennedy Administration bill lowering the retirement age for male workers, increasing benefits 
for widows and otherwise adding improvements and maintaining a sound financing system. 

Here is an analysis of the more important changes as compiled by the Social Security Administra- 


automatic increase in their benefits, 
beginning with early September. 

Under the new law, an aged 
widow will receive a benefit equal 
to 87.5 percent of what her husband 
received or would have receieved 
had he lived. 

Women 62 or over now receiving 
widow’s benefits, and those who 
qualify in the future, will receive 
the increased benefit. 

Higher Minimum Benefit: Most 
retired workers over 65 will receive 
a monthly benefit of at least $40 
under the new law. Women work- 
ers who claimed benefits before 65, 
however, may not get the increase 
even though their benefit is under 
$40. 

Where total monthly benefits pay- 
able to two or more survivors are 
less than $60, the total will be in- 
creased to $60. 

Eligibility Reqirements Lowered: 
A worker must have worked a cer- 
tain number of quarters to become 
eligible for benefits on reaching re- 
tirement age. Under the new law, 
these requirements have been low- 
ered so that most people can now 
become eligible more quickly than 
in the past. 


The older you are, the fewer 
number of quarters are required. 
Workers born in 1892 or earlier 
need only six quarters, or a year 
and a half, of work under social 
security to become eligible. The 
number of quarters goes up pro- 
gressively so that those born in 
1929 or later need 40 quarters 
or 10 years of credits. Credit re- 
quirements for women are gen- 
erally somewhat less than those 
for men. 


Survivors of workers who died 
after June 1954 and who were not 
eligible under the old law, may now 
be eligible under the 1961 changes. 

Workers who were refused social 
security benefits in the past because 
they did not have enough credits 
should check again with the social 
security office in their area. They 
may now be eligible. 

Permissible Outside Earnings 
Higher: Under the old law, retired 
workers who earned mere than 
$1,200 a year were penalized. For 
each $2 earned between $1,200 and 
$1,500, $1 was withheld. For each 


$1 earned over $1,500, $1 in bene- 
fits was withheld. 

Under the new law the $1,500 
level has been raised to $1,700, re- 
sulting in an increase up to $200 
in the benefits of those with outside 
earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,700. 

Beneficiaries aged 72 or over con- 
tinue to receive benefits regardless 
of their earnings. 

Social Security Taxes Increased: 
To pay for benefit improvements, 
social security taxes both for em- 
ployers and workers will go up. 
They will be 3.125 percent on the 
first $4,800 earned in 1962; 3.625 
percent during 1963-65; 4.125 per- 
cent during 1966-67 and 4.625 per- 
cent in 1968 and after. 

Extension of Deadline for Dis- 
abled: Workers with long-standing 
disabilities now have until June 
30, 1962, to apply for early retire- 
ment. 


10 Cents a Week 
Buys New Benefits 


A worker earning $80 a 
week will pay 10 cents more 
a week to cover the cost of 
expanded social security ben- 
efits recently enacted. No 
worker will pay more than 
$6 a year for the added 
benefits. 

This small amount, matched 
by the employer, Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 
curity explained, points up 
the advantage of the social 
‘security system. The 10 or 11 
cents a week will pay for 
benefits amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, 
said Cruikshank, and keep the 
trust in balance to meet ail 
demands made upon it. 

The AFL-CIO, he stressed 
on the federation’s radio pro- 
gram “As We See It,” has al- 
ways supported the position 
that the social security system 
must be kept on a sound 
financial basis and that work- 
ers are willing to pay their 
share of the cost of ex- 
panded benefits. 
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To Fix Responsibility 
Ste “CALCULATED IGNORANCE” of corporate executives” 


on criminal anti-trust law violations ‘by their companies has| 
been one of the more remarkable facets of the conspiracy to fix 


prices in the electrical equipment industry. a 


Disclaimers of knowledge of activities of lower echelon executives 
and righteous pointing to company policy directives have been the 
major defense of top officials. 

Good business and administrative practice would indicate that. 
company executives at all levels know what’s going on in important 
areas such as pricing. To make certain that this does in fact 
happen, a series of bills has been introduced in the House and 
Senate to amend the anti-trust laws so that top officials would no 
longer be able to “wink” at price-fixing and other violations 
without fear of personal prosecution. 

The amendments to the anti-trust laws are badly needed if for no 


other reason than to help keep corporate executives on top of their | 2 


companies’ activities and policies. 


Note to the Fed 


fe PROBLEM the nation faces in the next few months is put- 
ting idle men and idle capacity back to work so that the restricted 
output of the 1960-61 recession can be put behind us and a new 
period of growth and expansion launched. 

One of the key factors in touching off a new period of growth is 
the role of the Federal Reserve Board in handling credit policies. 
If the supply of credit is restricted and interest rates allowed to rise, 
the current indications of recovery may be choked off and the chron- 
ically high unemployment of the past year will continue unabated. 

The issue of the nation’s economic future, therefore, is in large 
part in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. In the recovery 
period after the last recession the board clamped down on credit, 
caused interest rates to rise and prevented a complete recovery. 

Fortunately, the board has another opportunity now. If it acts 
wisely and effectively it can promote stable economic growth that 
will put idle men and plants back to work. 


Reeord of the States 


Fae RECORD of the 1961 state legislative sessions to date—with 
36 legislatures adjourned and 11 still in session—is generally 
unimpressive. There have been a few scattered gains, but overall 
the efforts of the state groups have resulted in ineffectual stabs at 
solutions to complex problems or doing nothing at all. 

Given the complexion of most state legislatures—dominated by 
rural groups which have no real interest in or even understanding 
of the problems of urban growth pressing the limited facilities of 
state governments—and the" dominance in many legislatures of the 
conservative coalition that has been a major factor in Congress for 
the past two decades, the general stand-off in the 1961 sessions is 
more easily understood. 

Progress at the state level and development of new ideas and 
solutions that could ultimately provide the basis for federal legis- 
lation can be achieved only if the rotten-borough system of repre- 
sentation in the legislatures is abolished and the urban areas given 
an adequate voice in shaping state policies. 

Under the present rural, conservative coalition domination of 
most of the legislatures, there can only be a sort of continuing 
stalemate. 
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‘City Where Mercy Took a Beating:’ 


G OME OF THE IMPLICATIONS of long- 
term unemployment and the denial of basic 
legislative protections to large segments of our 
population are being dramatized in Newburgh, 
N. Y., a small town on the Hudson River north 
of New York City. 

Taking place in Newburgh is what has been 
called a “welfare war.” On the surface it is 
being described as a moral problem, but the 
deeper one looks below the surface the clearer it 
becomes that it is a job problem. 

The city manager of Newburgh, with the back- 
ing of the Republican City Council, is putting into 
effect a 13-point program which it says will take 
care of “welfare cheats” and others who are trying 
to get something for nothing. 


The program would limit relief to any one 
family to three months in one year; deny public 
charity to mothers of illegitimate children who 
have additional offspring born out of wedlock; 
deny relief to anyone who leaves his job volun- 
tarily; require all able-bodied reliefers to work 
40 hours a week for the city; convert all relief 
payments to vouchers for food, rent and cloth- 
ing, etc. 


The program has provoked quite a hassle. The 
welfare commissioner of the city has resigned, 
saying he could not “in good conscience” admin- 
ister it. The mayor has denounced it as “im- 
moral, illegal and unfair.” The NAACP has 
castigated it as directed against the Negro. On 
the other hand, the Wall Street Journal and the 
Associated Press say that the majority of the 
31,000 people in the city favor it. 

The welfare issue had its beginnings when grow- 
ers in the area invited migrant workers to come 
in and work for miserably depressed wages. Mi- 
grant workers, as is generally known, are denied 
any of the protections of federal and state laws. 
They have no minimum wage, no standards for 
housing, no unemployment compensation, no child 
labor laws. 

But the growers use them as long as they 
need them and when winter comes, they toss 
them on the city of Newburgh. 


advertising tor any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO. 


The city manager says of the migrant workers: 


Welfare Warin Newburgh, N.Y,, 
Is Actually a Problem of J jobs 


“These people are ‘uiiesiucnied and unskilled 
and the Newburgh econamy cannot absorb them, 
There just isn’t a need for much unskilled labor 
in local industry (chiefly needle trades, women’s 
clothes and pocketbooks), so they apply for relief, 
loaf around town and get into trouble.” 


HE HAS PROBABLY offered the best case 
yet for fundamental legislative protections of mi- 
grant workers, the same.protections enjoyed by 
so many other Americans. The city of New- 
burgh, just as many other cities in the country, is 
paying a heavy price for denying these protections. 

What the city manager is doing, in the opin- 
ion of the New York Times, is punishing the 
people for the failure of society itself. 

“Newburgh is flagrantly, willfully in the wrong 
on two counts,” says the Times. “It is pursuing 
an inhumane policy and it is following an out- 
law course. It is punishing innocent children in 
the name of ‘morality’ and driving or keeping 
the unfortunate off the relief .rolls because the 
taxpayers are weary of their burden. 

“There is ample provision in existing law to 
deal with the undeserving chiseler or cheater. 
Newburgh did not have to invent new regulations 
to cope with the dishonest or the malingerer. It 
decided to be a law unto itself, a city where 
mercy took a beating.” 


Actually, state and federal grants now pro- 
vide more than 55 percent of the city’s welfare 
bill of about $1 million a year. A five-member 
special committee of New York’s Board of 
Social Welfare held a public hearing in Albany 
and decided that Newburgh’s 13 points would 
be violating both federal and state law. The 
city, then, would lose those grants. 


As far as the city manager and the Republicat 
City Council are concerned, however, it is a mattef 
of principle: the taxpayers’ money, they say, i 
being squandered. 

On the other side of the coin, what is being 
squandered are so many potentially useful Ameti 
cans who are being denied opportunities to ris? 
to a decent standard of living, or receive any o 
the general welfare protections that so many if 
the labor movement and outside it consider thé 
basic rights of citizens. (PAI) 
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Morgan Says: 


Kennedy Has His Troubles - | 
On Anniversary of Nomination 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted fromthe nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p.m., EDT.) 

OHN F. KENNEDY, who was nominated as 

the Democratic candidate for President a year 
ago, may be finding that his troubles in the job 
are just beginning. At least they never seem to 
end. 

He and his wife invited some folks down to 
Mount Vernon for a so- 
cial evening. George 
Washington himself could 
not have staged a more 
glittering, sumptuous af- 
fair and from all the ac- 
counts on the society 
pages—once the lady re- 
porters could catch their 
breaths—it was a dazzling 
success and the guest of 
honor, Pres. Ayub of 
Pakistan, had a fine time. 

But now some people 
want to know how much the outing cost, the 
implication being that it cost too much. The 
White House concedes it cost more than its regu- 
lar parties but “not significantly more,” because 
a lot of patriotic people pitched in and donated 
things, like music and chairs, tablecloths, flowers 
and other decorations. Still, the pomp and opulent 
circumstances burst on the scene just at a time 
when the President was grappling behind the 
scenes with the preblem of how to convince the 
country that it needed an expensive civil defense 
program. 

And although Field Marshal Ayub, possibly 
with the exuberance generated the night before, 
became one of the most effective salesmen for | 
the President's foreign aid-program-he-may have - 
bruised our relations. with the neutrals by stress- 
ing—in effect—the kind of aid that Sen, bs 
water has been stressing—help to our co 
mitted friends: only. 


As if ‘these difficulties for the Administration 
were not enough» a federal judge threw another 
case against Jimmy Hoffa out of court and the 
Republicans served notice on Mr. Kennedy by 
implication that nd matter what happens to the 
national civil deferise program, he better dig a 
political bomb Shelter in the White House lawn. 
This last develdépment merits a closer look, 


What happened was the emergence of what the 
hew national chairman of the GOP, New York’s 
Rep. William Miller, has referred to obliquely as 


Washington Reports: 


Morgan 


we 


a summer replacement for the Ev and Charlie 
show. This, of course, has been the weekly TV 
report starring the two minority leaders, Sen. 
Everett Dirksen and Rep. Charles Halleck. They 
expressed their inner thoughts about Outer Mon- 
golia, which added up to non-recognition, regard- 
less of what possible advantage there might be to 
an outpost in a buffer state between Soviet Russia 
and Communist China. 


THERE IS NOT the slightest reason to believe 
that their possible replacements disagree with the 
minority leaders but they will add new faces— 
that of Chairman Miller himself, Rep. Bob Wilson 
of California who succeeds Miller as head of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee, 
and Goldwater, who is not exactly.a new face 
but who is getting new exposure at every turn, this 
time as chairman of the GOP Senate Campaign 
Committee. 

At a news conference these three turned the 
heat on the Administration. Miller accused the 
President of failing to provide leadership in a time 
of peril. Goldwater said he was wandering aim- 
lessly in foreign affairs and engendering a “hate 
business” attitude on the domestic scene. Wilson 
reported a “great popular dissatisfaction with 
Kennedy,” flatly predicted the Republicans would 
pick up the 44 seats they need to win control of 
the House in 1962. 


This cranking up of the strictly political cyl- 
inders of the two-party system is a fitting ob- 
servance of the first anniversary of the Presi- 
dent’s nomination. And although Wilson didn’t 
quote his sources, some opposition is becoming 
more apparent. The interesting and—to some 
—the disturbing thing about it is, however, that 
it is evident mostly on the far right, in those 
old and familiar GOP pastures where opposi- 
tion for opposition’s sake is an inspiration and 
where counter-proposals and programs are al- 
was clear and Ample, even over-simplified. 


~“The Administration i is going to have more and 
‘moré trouble from fhis® quarter. Whether the 
right-wing Republican fascination with the past 
will operate as a kind of death wish for it again 
remains to be seen. An Oklahoma Republican 
named Henry D. Irwin told a congressional com- 
mittee that as a presidential elector last fall he 
cast his electoral college vote not for Richard 
Nixon but for a right-wing Democrat, Virginia’s 
Sen. Byrd, and for Goldwater as vice president. 
He said he urged other GOP electors to do the 
same, got an interested response, with the tacit 
support of the Republican National Committee. 

Miller called this account “ridiculous.” But as 
a reflection of the thinking of the radical right it 
is not so ridiculous, 


Health:Care for Aged Bill Seen 
Up for Action at this Session 


oe EARTH CARE for the aged legislation may 
come before the current session of Con- 
gress, despite reports that action may not be 
taken until next year. 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), in an inter- 
view on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 


CIO public service educational program heard}. 


on 450 radio stations, said that his own version 
of a health care bill “will be presented and the 
Senate will be asked to vote on it if, within a 
few weeks, we do not get Administration action.” 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D-N. M.), co-author 
of the Administration-backed Anderson-King bill, 
said on the same program: 

“I say the outlook for action is very good this 
year, but I cannot guarantee it. I simply say I 
know it is the desire of the President to have 
action. It is the desire of the leadership of the 
Senate. I hope it is also the desire of the mem- 
bership of the House.” 

Javits said there are 11 million persons over 
65 “who need some help to get medical care” 
and who are not aided under present legislation. 


“The facts are that we have about 60 percent 
of our people over 65 who just don’t have in- 
comes to pay anything beyond the barest neces- 
Sities,”” he asserted. 


King measure in that it would be financed out of 
general revenues, while the latter would be a part 
of the social security program. 


ANDERSON explained that the Anderson- 


sessions by former Rep. Aime Forand (D-R. I.) 
in that the 1961 measure does not provide pay- 
ments for doctor bills. 

“We try to make this distinction plain because 
the American Medical Association keeps calling 
this socialized medicine,” he declared. “I think 
the whole argument about personal choice of the 
physician falls when you realize we aren’t try- 
ing to pay the physician. 

“The patient has the right to choose his own 
doctor and make his own payment to the doctor. 
What we say is that if a man is ill and knows 
that there is a hospital to which he may go and 
his bills there may be paid, and if, on coming 
out of a hospital, he may get skilled nursing serv- 
ice or special home care, home diagnostic serv- 
ice, he will have some money left to pay the 
doctor.” 

Anderson said that Javits had every right to 
bring up his own bill, but he hopes that “Sen. 
Javits, who is a fine, liberal senator, will be work- 
ing with us when the time comes to make sure 


His bill differs principally from the Anderson- 


that passage results in the Senate,” 


King biil differs from those introduced in previous |... 


=ITS YOUR: 
ee . 
Willard Shelton | 


THE KEFAUVER SENATE subcommittee has heard fascinat- 
ing testimony from an Oklahoma Republican, Henry D. Irwin, that 
a scheme was on foot last fall to use the Electoral College to elect 
Virginia’s Sen. Harry F. Byrd as President and Arizona’s Sen. Barry 
Goldwater as Vice President, ignoring the simple fact that neither of 
these gentlemen had been nominated for anything by the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions. 

The bizarre scheme failed although Irwin, chosen as a Republi- 
can elector presenting himself as committed to Vice Pres. Nixon 
and Ambassador Lodge, actually voted for Byrd and Goldwater. 
This was his legal right. The constitution imposes no restrictions 
on electors; it is developing practice that has led to the orderly sys- 
tem by which the vast majority of electors consider themselves 
bound in honor to vote for the presidential candidate they have 
publicly pledged themselves to support. 

In 1948 a Tennessee elector chosen on the Truman Democratic 
ticket broke away and cast his vote for then Goy. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina. In 1960 a group of Mississippi and 
Alabama electors offered themselves to the public as uncommitted 
to anyone and voted for Byrd. 


Some reforms are needed and a constitutional amendment is re- 
quired to get them. 


* * * 


TO ENTER THIS AREA involves dangers of itself. The “re- 
form’ recommended by Rep. William E. Miller (N.Y.), chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, would bind the electors 
legally to vote for the candidate they publicly espouse but also 
divide the electoral vote of each state according to congressional 
districts. 

That is, two electors from each state would be chosen at large, 
reflecting the state’s strength in the Senate. Each congressional dis- 
trict would choose one elector, and the vote of each district would 
be cast according to which candidate got a majority in that area. 

This is the Lodge-Gossett amendment of years back, which 
actually passed the Senate at one time, and it is a proposal that 
would extend the present dominance of gerrymandered rural 
congressional districts in our political affairs. It should be un- 
acceptable to the urban citizens who now make up a substantial 
majority of our population. 

The Miller thesis on the electoral college is that large and popu- 
lous states have an advantage over smaller states under the winner- 
take-all system giving the total vote of each state to the presidential 
candidate who gets a state-wide majority, however narrow. 

In fact, however, the small states have a built-in premium in 
electoral college representation because each is entitled to one 
elector for each senator. New York and California, with huge popu- 
lations, get two electors for their senators; so do Nevada and 
Alaska, with very small populations. 

ac * * 


THE CONGRESSIONAL districts in almost every state are 
notoriously rigged by legislatures to give less-than-equal representa- 
tion to urban areas, more-than-equal representation to small towns 
and rural sections. 

Our system of checks and balances was deliberately devised 
by the writers of the constitution to protect minority interests 
against mere numerical majorities. The system has worked well, 
by and large. We have maintained a stable government, in which 
power is transferred peacefully from administration to administra- 
tion, and no one thinks of challenging the results, 

There is a limit beyond which the protection of minority rights 
should not be carried. The majority, too, has interests that de- 
serve respect. 

The clean-cut basic reform needed would be met by adoption of 
a constitutional amendment providing for the election of the Presi- 
dent by direct popular vote. A less sweeping change, but one that 
is desirable, would be an amendment binding the electors to vote 
for the candidate they have publicly proclaimed they supported, and 
providing uniform laws on eligibility of voters to assure that every 
citizen has a recognized and conceded right to vote. 


HEALTH CARE FOR AGED legislation may be passed at least 
in the Senate this year, Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) and Sen. Clin- 
ton Anderson (D-N.M.) said in interviews on Washington Reports 
to the People, AFL-CIO public service educational radio program, 
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state federation in the South to 
_ levy a special assessment to fi- 


Re 


Mississippi AFL-CIO Votes Levy 
To Build Labor’s Ballot Strength 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Ramsay described the program 
adopted by the convention as “long 
overdue” and said that had it been 
in operation 10 years ago “we 
would not have the fraudulent 
‘right-to-work’ provision in the state 
constitution . . . nor would the 
workers of Mississippi have the 
lowest per capita income in the 
nation.” 


Mississippi became the third 


mance expanded legislative and 
political activities. The Louisiana 
and Alabama state federations 
earlier voted assessments for this 
purpose and a similar program 
will be presented te the Tennes- 
see State AFL-CIO at its conven- 
tien in October. Louisiana’s pro- 
gram was credited with a large 
role in repeal of the state’s so- - 
called “right-to-work” law—the 
only state in the South where this 
- has been accomplished. 


A motion to reduce the assess- 
ment to $1 a year was decisively 
defeated at the Mississippi conven- 
tion and the delegates then adopted 
the $1.50 levy by a roll call vote of 
12,557 to 5,127. 

The convention unanimously ap- 
proved the “program for progress” 
which called for legislation to: 


Labor Parley 
Wins Lifting 
Of Race Bars 


Norfolk, Va.—The segregation 
barrier has been broken at one of 
Virginia’s largest hotels in connec- 
tion with the State AFL-CIO con- 
vention to be held here Aug. 28-30. 


The state federation announced 
that the management of the Tri- 
angle Hotel, where the conven- 
tion will be held, has agreed to 
provide completely unsegregated 
housing and other hotel facilities 
for Negre delegates. The $7 mil- 
lien hotel is the city’s newest and 
most modern. 


The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, at its recent meeting at Unity 
House, Pa., had imstructed the 
AFL-CIO’s officers to assist the 
Virginia federation in its efforts to 
overcome the long-standing segrega- 
tion obstacle in hotel accommoda- 
tions. AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. 
Philip Randolph had called for 
suspension of the, Virginia affiliate 
for proceeding with plans for sepa- 
rate living accommodations for 
Negro delegates. 

Boris Shishkin, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, re- 
ported to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany that Virginia State AFL- 
Clo Pres. Harold B. Boyd and 
David D. Alston, chairman of the 
convention’s housing committee, 
had succeeded in bringing about a 


@ Establish a State Dept. of 
Labor. 

@ Reapportion the state legisla- 
ture. 

@ Raise workmen's compensa- 
tion. 

@ Provide state loans to enable 
qualified high school graduates to 
continue their education. 

@ Increase unemployment insur- 
ance. 

@ Revise state tax laws. 

@ Enact a state prevailing wage 
law. 

< @ Change primary elections 
from Tuesdays to Saturdays. 

-@ Establish temporary disability 
insurance. 


@ Raise salaries of teachers. 


@ Enact comprehensive child 
labor laws. 


Grand Jury 


likely to seek a new indictment. 


© Establish a_ statewide civil 
service merit system. 

@ Qualify women as jurors on 
an equal basis with men. 

@ Raise assistance to aged and 
disabled. 

@ Provide initiative referendum 
procedures under the state consti- 
tution. 

@ Enact a state wage-hour law. 

@ Eliminate the poll tax. 

@ Require equal pay for women. 


Strong support for the political} 


action program was voiced by 


speakers who addressed the con- 


vention, including Daniel A. Pow- 
ell, COPE area director; Mrs. Es- 


ther Murray, eastern director of 
COPE’s Women’s Activities Div.; 
AFL-CIO Regional Dir. E. H. Wil- |} 
liams and Assistant Dir. Robert! 


Flaw Voids 


Hoffa Fraud Indictment 


Orlando, Fla—A U.S. district court has dismissed mail fraud | dollar of wages. 
charges against James R. Hoffa, president of the unaffiliated Team- 
sters, on the ground that the federal grand jury that indicted him 
was improperly impaneled, but the Dept. of Justice is considered 


|) life insurance provisions in 300 ma- 


| found that: 
@ 296 of the 300 agreements, | 


DELEGATES TO special convention of Mississippi State AFL-C1O, shown in session at Jackson,|#ch covering more than 
adopted a long-range political action program and levied a $1.50 a year assessment to pay for it. 


Collective Bargaining Report: 


|| Insurance 
#'By Most Contracts 


}} Virtually every major collective bargaining agreement now pro. 
vides life imsurance protection for workers, and im most cases the 

employer pays the entire cost of the program. 

The Collective Bargaining Report of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 

Research, appearing as a feature in the American Federationist, the 


Covered 


ports on a Labor Dept. survey of 


jor union contracts. The survey 


workers, provided hfe insurance un- 
der the union contract. 

@ The employer paid all costs in 
57 percent of the agreements. Un- 
der 10 percent of the contracts, the 


at their own expense or jointly 
financed. The remaining one-third 
of the programs were jointly fi- 
nanced by workers and employers. 
@ Nearly two-thirds of the pro- 
grams maintained insurance cover- 
age for retired workers. A similar 
survey in 1955 found that only 51 
percent of the plans then covered 
retired employes. 

Emphasizing the trend to “em- 
ployer-pays-all” imsuramce plans, 
the article points out that such 
programs result im significant tax 
savings. 

Each dollar a company pays for 
a life insurance program for its 
employes represents an actual cost 
of only 48 cents, since the money 
would otherwise have been taxed 
at the corporate income tax rate of 
52 percent. 

On the other hand, the dollar 
paid by the employe from his wages 
costs him at least $1.20, since he 
pays at least 20 cents im taxes on 


In addition, if the company 
pays the full cost, the expense of 
record-keeping, handling werker 
contributions and crediting in- 


U.S. District Judge Joseph P. 
Lieb threw out the charges against 
Hoffa and two co-defendants on 
the ground that the lists from which 
the grand jury was selected ex- 
cluded citizens who were not reg- 
istered voters and all women ex- 
cept those who had signified an 
affirmative willingness to serve. 
The court held that such lists did 
not represent a fair cross-section of 
the community. 

Hoffa’s court victory followed a 
Teamsters’ convention in Miami 
Beach in which the union president 
was re-elected for a five-year term 
against token opposition. 

The convention raised FHloffa’s 
salary from $50,000 to $75,000 a 
year and approved numerous con- 
stitutional changes. It voted to 
broaden the Teamsters’ jurisdiction 
to include any type of occupation 
and craft and adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment making officers 
of subordinate units delegates. to 
subsequent conventions. 

A delegate from the floer an- 
swered charges that changes were 
being “railreaded” with the 
statement that he had never wit- 


Dues for members and per cap- 
ita to the international union were 
increased, the latter to raise revenue 
from about $8 million a year to 
$20 million. The Teamsters’ pre- 
vious per capita was 40 cents a 
SAG Aide Appointed 
Assistant Secretary 

Hollywood—Douglas A. Smith- 
ers, for eight years a representative 
of the Screen Actors Guild, has 


month; the new per capita is $1. 


pretenses. 

Testimony before the McClellan 
special Senate committee disclosed 
that $500,000 in funds from Hoffa’s 
Local 299 were deposited interest- 
free in a Florida bank when the 
bank advanced money to Sun Val- 
ley and that Hoffa was an undis- 


might gain. 


The events on which the Justice} 
Dept. may seek a new indictment 
of Hoffa involve the onetime $500,- 
000 Sun Valley, Fla., real estate 
project, in which the union presi- 
dent and two others were accused 
of mail fraud in selling retirement ‘ 
lots to union members under faise | plans is less than a year’s earnings. 


surance dividends is greatly re- 
duced. 

A growing number of plans now 
gear insurance coverage to earn- 
ings. In such programs, the average 
amount of coverage is equal to al- 


average for uniform, flat amount 


Layeff Protection 


1,000 | 


employer paid a basic amount and} 
individual employes had the option} 
to take out higher amounts either 


most 1.5 years’ wages, while the} 


AFL-CIO’s monthly magazine, re-©— 


Abeut a fourth of the plans 
provide payment for permanent 
disability as well as for death and 
most provide for additional pay. 
ments for accidental death or 
dismeuberment. Many programs 
which de net provide life insur 
auce payments fer permanent dis. 
ability have other benefits such 
as disability retirement, which 
eever this area. 


Most plans still reduce benefits 
after retirement—some immediate 
ly and others through periodic steps 
as the age of the retired worker in- 
creases until a minimum level is 
reached. Only 8 percent of the 
programs maintain full coverage 
throughout the retirement period, 


Stoppages at 
Missile Sites 
Drop Sharply 


Work stoppages from labor dis- 
putes at missile sites showed a sharp 
drop in June from the same month 
last year, Sec. of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg’ has reported to Pres. 
Kennedy. 

Man-days lost during the month 
were only a little more than ! per- 
cent of those lost in June 1960, said 
-Goldberg.-who is chairman of the 
Missile * Sites Labor Commission 
the President set up on May 26. 

Cooperation Praised 

“} think this record is concrete 
testimony of the desire of labor and 
management to cooperate in making 
sure that work on our missile and 
space program goes forward um 
interruptedly,” said Goldberg. 

The labor commission has ob 
tained no-strike and no-lockout 
pledges and has set up labor rele 
tions committees at 21 sites. 


Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. laid the im 
provement te a combination of 
several factors starting with the 


- The 
juvenil 
would 
federat 

Sayi 
AFL-C 
fora | 
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One area of improvement in re- 
cent years has been in continued 
coverage of employes during lay- 
offs. Nearly all plans continue pro- 
tection for at least 30 days after lay- 
off and 60 percent of the plans 


closed prospective beneficiary of 
any profits the speculative venture 


provide for continuation for longer 
periods. Twenty percent of plans 


policy statement outlawing step- 
pages adopted by the department 
executive council last February. 
Kennedy’s statement impressing 
the country with the urgency of un- 
interrupted work at the sites and 
the follow-up executive order set 
ting up the commission also were 
involved, he said, as well as the 


provide continued coverage for 
longer than six months. 


work of the labor commission. 


— 


Survey, 


‘been named an assis*ant executive 


change in the hotel's policy. 


secretary by the board of directors. 


*Less than 1 per cent 


AMOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE UNDER MAJOR NEGOTIATED PLANS? 


Plans Providing Anraunt 
Based on Earnings. * 


Caen dh aad al 
Amount of Percent ef Percent @f'—- Percent af 

Life Insurance Plans = Washers Plans = Worhess Plane = Worker 

Under $1,000 6% WUW% ~_ ~~ 3% 7% 
$1,000 & under $2,000 31 22 1 e 19 1t 
$2,000 & under $3,000 24 13 4 2 16 8 
$3,000 & under $4,000 13 i) $6 - $ 10 6 
$4,000 & under $5,000 11 32 38 51 22 4 
$5,000 & under $6,000 Il 8 13 12 12 10 
$6,000 & under $7,000 3 1 13 15 7 8 
$7,000 and over 1 1 3 18 1i 9 


2 Sources 1960 survey, Bureaw ef Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. af Labor, Data includes railread nenoperating employes? plan segotiated sluce 


ZTotal of 160 pians, each iavelving 1,000 or more workers, covering 2.3 million workers, 
S Total of 104 plans, each lavelving 1,000 er more workers, cevesing 2.2 million workers. 
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Supports] 
Delinquency Bill. 


| 
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AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO “welcomes” an Administration bill to combat} 


juvenile delinquency and rejects 
would be less delinquency if Congress relaxed child labor laws, a 
federation spokesman has told Congress. 

Saying that he was appearing to “restate and re-emphasize” the 


the “mi 


AFL-CIO’s “long-standing support? 


for a comprehensive program” to 
attack delinquency, Legislative Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller urged a House 
education subcommittee to act fa- 
yorably on the Juvenile Delin- 
quency bill introduced by Rep. 
Edith Green (D-Ore.). 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
‘also testified in support of the 
bill. He said delinquency ia slum 
areas is “potentially the most 
dangerous condition” in America 
today and that by 1965 the na- 
tion will have a sharply increased 


Goldberg is a member of the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime. Two 
other committee members also testi- 
fied in favor of the billi—Atty. Gen. 
Robert F. Kennedy and Health, 
Education & Welfare Sec. Abraham 
Ribicoff. 

Biemiller took sharp issue with a 
reported statement by Ribicoff that 
“we would have less juvenile delin- 
quency if we relaxed our laws 
against child labor and put more 
children to work.” 

_ View Challenged 

The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
child labor laws permit boys and 
girls to work after school and dur- 
ing vacations, and to quit school 
for work at 16. He challenged the 
view that substituting work for 
school is a remedy for delinquency, 
and cited previous AFL-CIO testi- 
mony that unemployment is “vastly 
higher” among dropouts than other 
groups. 

Youngsters. with inadequate 
schooling generally drift into the 
most unrewarding and frustrating 
jobs—jobs more likely to stimu- 
late than to correct delinquency, 
he stated. . 

Biemiller testified that the Green 
bill, authorizing grants up to $10 
million a year for five years, would 
attack juvenile problems in three 
important areas: 

® By helping to develop “dem- 
onstration and evaluation” projects, 
it would help public and private 
youth agencies to learn more about 
the nature of delinquency as well 
as methods for its prevention and 
cure. 

@ By assisting in the training of 
personnel, it would meet a pressing 
agency need. 


up under the bill would enable each 
agency to benefit from the experi- 
ence of others. 

As early as 1949, Biemiller said. ! 
both the then separate AFL and 
the CiO were urging greater atten- 
tion to delinquency prevention and 
the rehabilitation of delinquents. 

“We recognize that juvenile 
delinquency cannot be isolated 
from the problems of our society 
as a whole,” he said. “Poverty, 
slums, crowded schools, inade- 
quate job opportunities—all these 
and many more make their con- 
tribution to the creation of young 
lawbreakers.” 


Biemiller pointed out that Con- 
gress has made an “impressive 
start” in the right direction in wage- 
hour improvements, a “truly com- 
prehensive” housing bill, aid to de- 
pressed areas, and assistance to the 
dependent children of unemployed 
parents. Other progressive pro- 
posals are “on the horizon, or even 
closer” he said. 
There nevertheless will be a need, 
he asserted, for special attention to 
young people who, in good times 
or bad, find themselves in conflict 
with society, and the Green bill will 
help provide that attention. 
Would Authorize Grants 

The bill asserts that juvenile de- 
linquency and youth offenses are in- 
creasing in both urban and rural 
communities. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education & 
Welfare to make grants to any state, 
local, or other public or non-profit 
agency for projects, staff training 
programs, and an increase in coop- 
eration among youth organizations. 


Biemiller reported that fewer 
than half the nation’s counties 
have juvenile probation officers 
and that the qualifications of 
some such workers may be “less 
than desirable.” Fewer than half 
of U.S. communities have a 
police officer especially assigned 
to juveniles, and some school dis- 
tricts with openings for specially 
trained school staff persons can- 
not find qualified personnel, he 
said. . 

The AFL-CIO also endorsed the 
Green bill’s provision for participa- 
tion by private voluntary agencies. 
AFL-CIO community services com- 


® By offering technical assist- 


and serving as an information | 
exchange center, the program set 


ion” that there |f 


Labor Aides 
Act for U.S. at 
Textile Parley 


Geneva—Representatives of the 
major textile-producing nations are 
meeting here at an international 
conference sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
(GATT) in an effort to seek orderly 
development of the industry. 
Each rational delegation is 
composed of government, labor 
and management representatives 
and is centering greatest attention 
on the cotton textile industry. 
USS. representatives include three 
research directors from laber— 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg of the 


Clothing Workers and Lazare 
Teper of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 


Eric Windham White, executive 
secretary of GATT, was elected 
chairman at the opening meeting 
upon nomination by the U.S. 


Agreement Sought 

The U.S. is seeking an agreement 
under which exporters in low-cost 
producing countries will exercise re- 
straint in their shipments to the 
U.S. and to other countries where 
workers have relatively high stand- 
ards of living and production costs 
are higher. 

It also wants to assure the low- 
cost producers of access to expand- 
ing markets without disruptive re- 
sults that could adversely affect 
other producers and lead to retalia- 


mittees want to take part, he said. 


tory restrictions on trade. 


Exiled Dominican Unionists to Get 


Training Under ICFTU Program 


(Continued from Page 1!) 
Riques. The course will last for 
two months and will be coordinated 
by Richard Henry Roe of Chicago, 
a member of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 


“As soon as the Organization of 


American States obtains guarantees. 


that the creation and functioning of 
a free ‘labor movement will be 
accepted by the [new] Dominican 
Bovernment, the entire operation 
will be moved -there,” Romualdi 
Said. 

The program was devised by 
the AFL-CIO at the request of 
Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga, gen- 
eral secretary of the Inter-Amerti- 
can Regional Organization of 
Workers, the hemisphere division 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. It is being fi- 
nanced by the ICFTU’s Intl. Soli- 
darity Fund. 


Romualdi expressed special ap- 
preciation for the help of Dr. Al- 
fredo Nazario, head of the Labor 
Relations Institute at the univer- 
sity, for making the school’s facil- 
ities and staff available for the proj- 
ect. General supervisor of the 
training will be Morris Paladino, 
formerly of the Ladies’ Garment 


tor of ORIT. 

The eight trainees, Romualdi 
said, are former workers im such 
industries 2s sugar, transporta- 
tion, communications and steve- 
doring. While all are members 
of the Free Democratic Domini- 
can Trade Union Group im Exile, 
they are not linked with any po- 
litical faction, he said. 

“The entire purpose is to plan in 
advance for building a genuine, 
democratic labor movement in the 
Dominican Republic as soon as cir- 


Workers and now education direc-. 


cumstances permit,” he added. 
“This is an essential element in 
building a democratic society. 
These young men, with no political 
ambitions or political connections, 
will be trained for that important 
task.” 


Curran Sees Bunche 
On Arab Ship Curbs 


United Nations, N. Y.—Pres. Jo- 
seph Curran of the Maritime Union 
discussed continued United Arab 
Republic interference with Israeli 
shipping at a meeting with Undersec. 
Ralph Bunche of the United Na- 
tions. 

Curran acted as spokesman for 
the Intl. Transportworkers Federa- 
tion, which represents 6.5 million 
members of 225 marine unions in 
71 countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. The ITF has condemned the 
Arabic action, 


AFL-CWO, Milton Fried of the | 


eae 


TRAINING PROGRAM for the Africans, who come from the 


FIRST CLASS OF STUDENTS under the AFL-CIO industrial training program for Africans, which 
combines instruction in trade unionism with on-the-job training, is now in this country and is shown 
above with Pres. George Meany. Left to right are Anselmi Wambu Karumba, Kenya; Mrs. Maida 
Springer of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs; Atim E. Willamson and Folake Johnson, Nigeria; 
Joyce Bwalya Chanda, Northern Rhodesia, and Charles M. Pasipanodya, Southern Rhodesia. 


needle trades, was arranged in cooperation with Ladies’ Garment 


Workers. 


Above, during a weekend at Unity House, the union’s - 


resort in Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains, Charles M. Pasipanodya 
of Southern Rhodesia emphasizes a point in a discussion with 
ILGWU Vice Pres. Charles Zimmerman. 


AFL-CIO Program 


Training 6 Africans 


Six African needle workers have been brought to the United 
States by the AFL-CIO for six months of intensive training in their 
chosen trades and in trade unionism. 

They spent a week in Washington, where they met with AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, other AFL-CIO officials and staff members 


and with government officials. 

They are now undergoing five 
weeks of tutelage at the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Training Insti- 
tute in New York, and upon its 
completion will be assigned to 
ILGWU shops for on-the-job train- 
ing during the remainder of their 
stay in this. country. 

The program was arranged by 
Mrs. Maida Springer of the AFL- 
CiO Dept. of Intl. Affairs with the 
cooperation of the ILGWU. 

It is aimed at improving the 
efficiency of garment workers in 
Africa, promoting education in 
trade unionism among Africans 
and encouraging the development 
of a spirit of trade unionism in 
the industry in Africa. A special 
effort is being made to help the 
African leaders promote union 
consciousness among women 
workers in their home lands, 


The trainees are: 

Atim E. Williamson, 27, a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the 
A. G. Leventis African Workers 


Union, an affiliate of the Trades 
Union Congress of Nigeria. Miss 
Williamson resides in Ibadan. 

Folake Johnson, 26, member of 
the UAC & Associated Companies 
African Workers Union, also a 
TUCN affiliate. Miss Johnson lives 
in Lagos. 

Joyce Bwalya Chanda, 25, mem- 
ber of the Union of Commercial & 
Industrial Workers, an affiliate of 
the Trades Union Congress of - 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Anselmi Wambu Karumba, 40, 
general secretary of the Tailors, 
Textiles & Garment Workers Un- 
ion of Kenya, a master tailor and 
a Kikuyu who has spent much time 
in detention camps—as well as sev- 
eral years in the British army. He 
lives in Nairobi. 

Charles M. Pasipanodya, 31, sec- 
retary of the Tailors & Garment 
Workers Union and treasurer of 
the Southern Rhodesian Trade Un- 
ion Congress. His home is in 
Bulawayo. 

Flora Manjonde, 21, of the Tan- 
ganyika Federation of Labor. Her 


| home is in Dar-es-Salaam. 
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Congress Steps Up Pace: 


Senate Vote Revives 
Atomie Power Plant 


By David L. Perlman 


The Senate has voted to build the world’s largest nuclear power 
plant at Hanford, Wash., using waste products from the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s plutonium production reactor to generate 
electricity for the power-starved Northwest. 

The labor-backed and Administration-endorsed proposal—bitterly 
fought by private power interests—? 
had been knocked out of the AEC 
authorization bill by the House on 
a 176-140 non-rollcall vote. A 
Republican-led attempt to kill it in 
the parallel Senate bill was defeated 
54-36. The differing bills now go 
to conference with strong indica- 
tions that the Senate version may 


PTTI Raps) ~ 
Castro Rule 
As ‘Barbarous’ 


The “barbarous regime” of Fidel 
Castro in Cuba has been condemned@- 
by the executive committee of the 
Postal, Telegraph & Telephone Intl, 
for “following in the footsteps” of 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev and 
Red Chinese Party Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Meeting in the nation’s capital, 
the board of the international trade 
union secretariat also heard talks 
by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M, 
Harrison, Railway Clerks’ president, 
and Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
and received reports on PTTI’s pi- 
Oneer union training programs. 


approved a bill by Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) to establish 
a permanent Youth Conservation 
Corps modeled after the Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the New 
Deal era. Earlier a House sub- 
committee had endorsed a smaller- 
scale Administration proposal to 


MEMBERS of the executive committee of the Postal, Telegraph & 


Telephone Intl. enjoy a light moment between sessions of the PTT1| Composed of 105 organizations 


prevail. set up a pilot project involving|meeting in Washington, D. C. Shown before a luncheon given by representing 2 million communi 
In other major actions on Capi-| 6,000 youths. Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg are, left to right, Pres. Carl Stenger, oe ee : . reg 
tol Hill: Key issue in the debate over the |Germany; Sec.-Gen. Fritz Gmur, Switzerland; Willard Wirtz, under-| COumtties, PTTI dec its 


@ Congress passed and the Pres- 
ident signed a water pollution bill 
providing stepped-up grants to com- 
munities for sewage treatment 
plants and extending federal anti- 
pollution authority to all navigable 
waters. 

@ The House-Ways & Means 
Committee gave tentative approval 


“complete solidarity with the 
suppressed workers” of Cuba and 
condemned the Castro regime 
for “subverting and destroying” 
free trade unions and for seck- 
ing to communize all of Latin 
America. 


Hanford atomic power project was 
whether the 11 million pounds of 
steam per hour produced as a by- 
product of the plutonium produc- 
tion should be utilized to generate 
nearly 800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity—half of which would be 
used by the Hanford project itself. 


The AFL-CIO had strongly 


secretary of labor; William C. Doherty, Letter Carriers’ president, 
and Joseph A. Beirne, Communications Workers president. 


Kennedy Asks House 
To Pass School Bill 


It also urged all governments and 
private employers in the western 


to a withholding tax on dividends 
from stocks and interest from sav- 
ings accounts—a key proposal in 
the Administration’s tax reform 


urged construction of the dual- 
purpose reactor, terming it a ma- 
jor step “toward the goal of 


package. 


The committee, however, re- 
jected Pres. Kennedy’s request 
for repeal of special tax credits 
to stockholders, under which div- 
idend income now is taxed at a 
lesser rate than income from 
wages. A labor-opposed Admin- 
istration proposal of tax incen- 
tives for business expansion was 
approved with modifications. 


@ The President signed a labor- 
backed amendment to the Long- 
shoreman’s & Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act raising maxi- 
mum benefits for disabling injuries 


from $54 to $70 a week. 


@ A House Labor subcommittee 
approved a two-year $300 million 
jobless 


program for retraining 
workers and for paying them while 
they learn new skills. Deleted from 


the original Administration propo- 
a 
retrained worker 50 percent of the 
cost of moving to an area where he 


sal was a plan to reimburse 


can find employment. ! 
@ A Senate Labor subcommitte 


Faupl Bares 
Cubans’ Flight 
From ILO 


The Cuban delegation to the re- 
in 
vanished 
about 10 days before sessions for- 
mally opened, Rudy Faupl, U.S. 
worker delegate to the meeting, dis- 
closed on Labor’s News Confer- 
ence, AFL-CIO public affairs pro- 
gram heard on the Mutual Broad- 


cent Intl. 
Geneva, 


Labor Conference 
Switzerland, 


casting System’s radio network. 
Until the disappearance, Faup! 
said, the Cubans had a full dele- 
gation which participated in the 
preliminaries “and invariably 
voted with the Communist bloc.” 


“No one seems to know what 


happened,” he added. 


Faupl, a member of the Ma- 
chinists’ staff, was questioned on 


the program by John Herling 


Washington correspondent of the 
National Newspaper Syndicate, and 
Tom Healy, editor for publications 


of the Bureau of National Affairs 


Herling asked if there had been 
any conjecture on the Cubans’ de- 
parture and their reasons for leav- 


“Not that I know of,” Faupl an- 
swered, “except that in the begin- 
ning they attempted their poisonous 
propaganda and their attacks, par- 
ticularly on the United States. But 
they were stopped in their tracks 
and then, all of a sudden, they dis- 


appeared.” 


breaking through the barrier to 
achieve nuclear power competi- 
tive in cost with conventional 
power.” 

An amendment to the atomic 
energy authorization bill by three 
Democratic senators from coal- 
producing states added a $5 million 
authorization for a study of nuclear 
processes to develop new uses for 
coal and coal products. 


Water Grants Raised 

The water pollution bill signed by 
the President raises the authoriza- 
tion for federal grants to com- 
munities from the present level 
of $50 million a year to $80 mil- 
lion in the 1962 fiscal year, $90 
million in fiscal 1963, and $100 
million each in the fiscal years 1964 
through 1967. 


The bill, originally sponsored by 
Rep. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.), 
was strongly supported by the Ken- 
nedy Administration—in sharp con- 
trast with the position taken by 
former Pres. Eisenhower who last 
year vetoed a similar bill. 


Approval by the House Ways 
& Means Committee of a with- 
holding tax on dividends and in- 
terest was aimed at stopping an 
estimated loss to the government 
of more than $800 million a year, 
based on Treasury estimates that 
nearly $3 billion in dividends and 
interest payments goes unreport- 
ed on tax returns. 

The committee voted for a 16.7 
percent withholding rate as against 
the 20 percent asked by the Presi- 
dent. It agreed to exempt anyone 
who filed a statement that his total 
income in the year ahead would be 
so small that no tax would be due. 


OCAW, Sinclair 


Agree on Terms 


Kansas City, Mo.—Negotiators 
for the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers have reached agreement 
with the Sinclair Oil Corp. on terms 
designed to end a strike that started 
»|June 16. Picket lines remained 
pending membership ratification. 

The OCAW bargaining commit- 
tee has recommended approval of 
-|an agreement in which Sinclair 
agrees to negotiate with the union 
on the question of severance pay 
for laid-off employes. 

OCAW locals with more than 
4,500 members struck at East Chi- 
cago, Ind., Corpus Christi and 
Houston, Tex., and Marcus Hook, 
Pa., when no agreement had been 
reached two days after contracts 
expired. Major issue was a union 
request for improvements in sever- 
ance pay provisions, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
member Dixiecrat-GOP bloc vot- 
ing solidly against the bills and 
joined by Rep. James J. Delaney 
(D-N. Y.), normally an Adminis- 
tration supporter, who claimed the 
general aid bill discriminated 
against parochial schools and thus 
voted against all the bills. 

The Senate Education Committee 
has reported out favorably a bill to 
extend and broaden NDEA but has 
not completed action yet on the 
college scholarship aid proposal. 
Both measures have Administration 
support. 

Kennedy at his press confer- 
ence expressed confidence that 
Administration supporters in the 
House would use all “their ener- 
gies to get this bill by.” He noted 
that seven of the eight votes in 
the Rules Committee against the 
Administration-backed general 
aid bill were opposed to the Ad- 
ministration’s entire program in 
the domestic area. 

Of the procedures open to House 
members to bypass the Rules Com- 
mittee, the one receiving serious 
consideration is the “Calendar 
Wednesday” approach, which al- 
lows House committee chairmen to 
call up bills on a Wednesday al- 
though they have not been cleared 
by the Rules group. 

However, any bill called up for 


(Continued from Page 1) 
erage time for the NLRB to com- 
plete processing of an unfair la- 
bor practice charge was 426 days, 
and that even after the board 
had handed down its final deci- 
sion the findings were subject to 
challenge in federal court. 

NLRB Chairman Frank W. Mc- 
Culloch estimated that approval of 
the reorganization plan would have 
reduced the time required for proc- 
essing an unfair labor practice com- 
plaint by four or five months. 

The reorganization proposal was 
bitterly opposed by right-wing Re- 
publicans in Congress and in the 
testimony of business organizations 
before House and Senate commit- 
tees. A U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman endorsed the general 
principle of speeding up disposition 
of cases but argued that federal 


should be sharply reduced and 
jurisdiction assigned to the separate 
states, 


jurisdiction in labor relations cases 


Under the reorganization plan, 


action in this manner must be act- 
ed on before adjournment for that 
day, allowing opponents to use de- 
laying tactics to scuttle it. 


Petition Possible 

Also available to House mem- 
bers is the discharge petition which 
requires signatures of a majority of 
House members to bring a bill to 
the floor without Rules Committee 
approval. 

An important element in the 
school-aid tussle is extension of aid 
to impacted areas—school districts 


‘where military bases and other fed- 


eral installations increase the bur- 
den on schools. This has been a 
continuing program, but the Ad- 
ministration has called_ for con- 
tinued aid in this form in the gen- 
eral school-aid bill and ‘it is in- 
cluded in this manner in the Sen- 
ate-passed bill. 


There are about 320 congres- 
sional districts sharing in this 
aid and if no legislation is passed 
at this session about 3,800 
schoool districts will not receive 
the $300 million in federal aid. 


The Administration is reportedly 
taking the position that it will not 
support independent extension of 
impacted aid and that the future 
of this program depends on the 
adoption of the general aid meas- 
ure. 


granted review of a hearing officer’s 
rulings under certain specified cir- 
cumstances: 

@ If a substantial question of 
“Jaw or policy” was raised either by 
the absence of board precedent or 
departure from precedent. 

@ If a trial examiner's decision 
on a substantial factual issue was 
“clearly erroneous,” prejudicing the 
rights of any party. 

@ If the conduct of the hearing 
had resulted in prejudicial error. 

@ If there were “compelling rea- 
sons” for reconsideration of an im- 
portant board policy. 

Review would have been granted 
in any case if two of the five board 
members indicated that in their 
opinion such consideration was de- 
sirable. 

This procedure was to have 
followed the pattern adopted by 
the NLRB earlier this year in 
delegating to regional board of- 
fices authority to process. most 
representation cases, subject to 
review on specified grounds. The 
power to delegate representation 


the five-member NLRB would have 


cases was affirmatively given to 


world to give employment to work- 
ers “fortunate in escaping” from 
Castro’s tyranny. 

Goldberg praised the “trai 
blazing” programs set up by PTTI 
in Latin America and Africa and 
those planned for Asian countries, 

Harrison as spokesman for the 
AFL-CIO commended PTTI for 
“work well done” and asserted that 
the merged U.S. labor movement, 
in spite of some internal differences, 
has a unified approach and a united 
outlook on these principles: 

@ The right of workers to create 
free unions of their own choosing, 

@ The right of unions to sup. 
port programs designed to raise 
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living standards. : 
@ Full dedication of unions to 


the struggle for human freedom, 
peace and democracy. 


House Coalition Kills Kennedy Plan 
To Speed Up Labor Board Cases 


the board in the Landrum-Griffia 
Act of 1959, 

Both Republican and Democratié 
members of the board endorsed the 
reorganization plan as essential @ 
the proper functioning of the 
board’s machinery and the speedy 
protection of rights guaranteed if 
the labor laws. 


ULLICO Moves to 
New Headquarters 


New York—The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Co. has moved # 
home office to a new building #@ 
850 Third Avenue, New York 22 
The move from the old locatioa 
here was accomplished over a f& 
cent weekend without disrupting 
business. 

ULLICO’s first office, prior @ 
a move to New York, was in the 
former AFL building in Washing 
ton, D. C., in 1927. The firm # 
planning to hold open house in the 
new quarters later this year, prob 
ably during the October meeting 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
here, 
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